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1976, the attention of the numismatic world is 


n this particular month, July, of this particuiar year, 
[ists te, on an event transcending the narrow limits 


of numismatics, namely, the bicentennial celebration of the 


United States of America. Aside from the many other ways 
in which this event is commemorated, the numismatic world 
is making its own observance. The celebrant country has of 
course issued a set of three bicentennial coins which are both 
commemorative and for circulation. Certain other countries 
are also issuing commemorative coins as a friendly greeting. 
Numerous museums, societies, and coins clubs, not confined 
to the United States, are holding bicentennial exhibits. 


The Philippine has had long-standing connections with 
the United States, dating to the purely commercial contacts 
during the Spanish administration, and expanding into a 


political relationship when America replaced Spain as the 
colonizing power at the end of the 19th century. Since then, 
through colonial government, Commonwealth and 
Independence, the relationship between our two countries 
has undergone a historic evolution. Even today that 
relationship is in the process of change. 


Regardless of these changes, it is possible to look back 
two centuries and pay tribute to the changeless ideals which 
attended the birth of the American Republic — the equality 
of all men and their inalienable right to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. 


The Central Bank Money Museum is happy to join the 
rest of the numismatic world in marking this bicentennial 
with a small but select exhibit of historic American coins and 
paper money. 
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JUAN LUNA 
by 


Alfredo R. Roces 


iery and passionate, the Filipino 

painter Juan Luna, typified the 

dashing, if tragic, hero of his 
epoch. Complete with flaming musta- 
chios, Luna was very much a part of the 
young, late — nineteenth century, gas- 
light intellectuals of the Propaganda 
Movement. His story is stuff out of which 
romantic novels are written; or in more 
contemporary times, big -— budget 
movies. 


His paintings however seem more like 
ghosts of the past, known to most Fili- 
pinos as magnificent works only by repe- 
tition of information, rather than by first 
— hand experience of seeing his paintings. 
Most of the Luna works are in private 
collections. Some, such as his “People 
and Kings” were destroyed. Once, some 
years back, a work surfaced in the Madrid 
Flea-market known as “El! Rastro”’, and 
by good fortune was recognized by a 
Filipino who bought it for a few pesetas. 
Apparently some of his paintings in 
Europe are in the attics of possessors who 
do not value, nor know, his name today. 
A cache: of his easel paintings in the 
possession of Luna’s son Andres, and 
ultimately owned by Andres’ widow, has 
disappeared with her death somewhere in 
America. 
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Juan Luna’s parents envisioned a life 
in the clergy for their third son Juan 
when he was born on October 23, 1857. 
It was a time when a son in the frailo- 
cracy apparently was the great Filipino 
dream. Ironically, it was this generation 
of Juan Luna that tore down the gran- 
diose domain of the friars and brought to 
an end the Spanish dominion in the 
Philippines. However, the parents of 
Juan, Joaquin Luna and Laureana Novi- 
cio, could not have foreseen the coming 
holocaust in which another son, Antonio, 
would assume the rank of general in the 
war against the Americans only to be 
assassinated by his compatriots. The Luna 
family moved to Manila on calle Trozo 
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when Juan was about five. His first choice 
for a career was ship officer and so he 
enrolled at the Escuela de Nautica. Ob- 
viously not happy at sea, he then took up 
art studies at the Academy of Fine Arts 
studying under the Spanish painters Agus- 
tin Saes and Lorenzo Rocha. But the 
teacher who most encouraged and _ in- 
fluenced him was Lorenzo Guerrero. It 
was Guerrero who persuaded Juan’s 
parents to send him to Europe for further 
studies. Luna’s nautical training served 
him here for he worked his passage as an 
agregado on a ship. 


In Madrid, Luna enrolled at the famed 
Escuela de Bellas Artes de San Fernando. 
He also took private lessons under Alejo 
Vera, one of the professors in school. A 
‘apport soon grew between teacher and 
pupil, and when Vera received several 
painting commissions in Rome he took 
Luna with him; 

Rome captivated the young painter. 
Great art works like the Sistine Chapel 
paintings of Michelangelo, were part of 
the city’s personality. It was an art 
students’ paradise. When Vera returned to 
Spain after finishing his painting com- 
mitments, Luna elected to stay. 

His years in Rome crystallized his 
creative potentials. His best known work, 
the Spoliarium, was a result of this 
experience in Rome where he actually 
saw and studied the surviving walls of the 
Coliseum particularly the morgue which 
was the scene for his celebrated painting. 
His first major work La Muerte de Cleo- 
patra was completed while in Rome in 
1881 and was exhibited at the Exposicion 
General de Bellas Artes in Madrid where it 
obtained a silver medal. 


While in Rome, Luna shared an apart- 
ment on Via Margutta with the Benlliure 
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brothers: Mariano, a sculptor who gained 
great acclaim in Spain, and Juan Antonio 
a painter. Rome was an art student’s 
Mecca then, and in its climate Luna’s 
artistic potential flourished. When news 
of his initial success reached the Philip- 
pines, the Manila government awarded 
him a four-year-scholarship with an 
annual grant six hundred pesos. Luna 
then started work on the Spoliarium, 
completing the work in 1884. Exhibited 
that year at the Exposicion de Bellas 
Artes in Madrid, it was awarded the first 
of three gold medals, the remaining two 
going to Spanish painters. No “prize of 
honor” was given however, and a contro- 
versy raged in the press with many 
protesting that the award should have 
been given to Luna. It is said that even 
King Alfonso XII felt aggrieved over this 
failing by the jury, and that as compen- 
sation, he commissioned Luna to paint 
“La Batalla de Lepanto” for the Senate 
Hall. Luna, in turn, sought to prove 
himself by surpassing his Spoliarium with 
this version of “La Batalla de Lepanto”. 
i 


A second important watershed in his 
painting career developed when Luna 
moved to Paris in 1885. It was the period 
of the Impressionists followed by the 
post-impressionists, and Paris was the seat 
of ferment. Luna, by this time, had had 
strong grounding in the school of Spanish 
realism in the tradition of Velasquez 
which was at the time being carried 
forward by Manet. Juan’s stay in Rome 
had, in turn, steeped him in the Grand 
Manner much within the academic style 
championed by David and Ingres. There is 
reason to believe that the impact of the 
impressionists and subsequent movements 
of modern art, modified Luna’s own 
techniques, but these radical movements 
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Spoliarium 


hardly caused him to rethink his own 
approach to painting, much less join the 
new painters leading the modern art 
movement of the period. 

Luna did not consider himself an 
academician however, and he absorbed, 
with moderation, techniques and trends 
introduced by the impressionists such as 
on-the-spot landscapes, and utilizing as 
subjects contemporary events and every- 
day scenes, as opposed to the salon 
painting style which took seriously only 
historical anecdotes. 

In Paris, Luna worked on the paintings 
for the Manila government in compen- 
sation for his four-year grant. He finished 
and sent three paintings: The Blood 
Compact, and the portraits of Legaspi 
and Governor Ramon Blanco. La Batalla 
de Lepanto, La Muerte de Limalhong, 
and Espana y Filipinas were other works 
finished at the time, certainly quite an 
output for a young man at 30. 


It was in Paris where the celebrated, 
young bachelor, a hero among his 
countrymen for bringing honor to his 
country, met the Pardo-de-Taveras, 
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Filipino-Spanish mestizos: two brothers 
Trinidad and Felix, a sister Paz, and 
Juliana, the mother. A_ well-known 
scholar, Trinidad, was close friend of the 
Filipino Reformists. One of the brothers 
posed for Luna in the role of Legaspi in 
“The Blood Compact”. Luna courted and 
married Paz, but this romance was 
ill-starred. Married in December, 1886 
they soon lost their second child, a 
daughter, who died at the age of two. Paz 


left with their son Andres for a vacation 
resort called Mont-Dere to recover from 
her grief. It precipitated a crisis in their 
marriage which became a_ celebrated 
scandal. Paz was just not the same after 
her return. Luna became suspicious and 
his misgivings were confirmed when he 
followed Paz to a tryst with her lover 
named Dussaqg. Emotional incidents 
followed one day, culminating in Luna’s 
killing both his mother-in-law and his 
wife with a pistol. At the subsequent 
court trial various distinguished witnesses 
testified on Luna’s behalf, and given the 
French pride ir male honor, Luna was 
acquitted in the end. But the experience. 
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had left Luna scarred. He was then 
painting his major work, ‘People and 
Kings", said by some critics to be his 
best. It was in his usual grand manner 
enlivened by his painting development in 
Paris where among other things he had 
embibed populist sentiments. The 
painting, his largest, was never exhibited. 
It is said that his wife, Paz, had served as 
a model for one of the figures and that 
portions of the painting bore 
brush-slashes in red. Peuple et Rois was 
consumed by flames in the violence of 
World War II. 

Shattered by his personal tragedy, 
Luna left Paris with his son Andres. 
Neither Madrid nor Bilbao consoled him, 
and he decided to return home to Manila, 
only to meet further misfortune. Despite 
his being received as a celebrity in Manila, 
Luna was restless and he left for a brief 
sojourn to Japan. Other forces in the 
meanwhile had been in ferment. The fuse 
the propagandists in Europe had lighted 
was getting shorter. The Spanish officials 
in Manila were getting jittery. When the 
secret society of Andres Bonifacio was 
discovered triggering an insurrection, 
scores of illustrados were rounded up by 
the Spanish officials, among them the 
Luna brothers, Antonio and Juan. In the 
dungeons of Fort Santiago, Luna whiled 
away eight months by doing brush 
drawings on small tissue paper of 
miniature scenes, even ants marching into 
cracks in the walls. Released after his 
retraction from Masonry, Luna left for 
Madrid to work for a pardon for his 
brother Antonio. He was never to see his 
country again. 


The United States had entered the 
scene in Manila. Revolutionary forces 
under Aguinaldo had triumphed against 
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Spain, only to confront an even stronger 
adversary in the United States. The 
besieged Philippine Republic sought 
official recognition from foreign powers 
and conscripted Luna as an eminent 
Filipino known internationally to help 
present the Philippine cause before the 
U.S. Congress. It was a futile attempt. 
Removed from his painting, frustrated at 
diplomatic efforts for his country, Luna 
was preparing to return to Hongkong 
when news of the assassination of his 
brother Antonio reached him. It was the 
final sorrow. He had obtained a pardon 
for his brother Antonio from the king 
of Spain through the help of the Benlliure 
brothers, and Antonio had subsequently 
joined the Philippine Republic with the 
rank of general in’ the war against the 
Americans. It was ironic that men in the 
uniform of revolutionaries had murdered 
Antonio while his brother Juan had been 
appealing to the U. S. that the Philippine 
Republic represented the legitimate as- 
pirations of the Filipino people. 


Two days after arrival in Hongkong, 
Juan Luna suffered a heart attack fol- 
lowed by a second which killed him on 
December 7, 1899. 

Luna’s artistic success is difficult to 
separate from the fact that at the time he 
served as material for cultural propaganda 
for the Filipino illustrados. When Luna’s 
“Spoliarium” won the first gold medal 
(another Filipino painter, Felix 
Resurreccion Hidalgo, had garnered the 
9th silver medal for his “Christian Wom- 
en Exposed to the Populace’’), his coun- 
trymen gathered at a Madrid restaurant 
and Jose Rizal waxed eloquent over 
the triumph, exclaiming: “... genius 
has no country, genius bursts forth 
everywhere, genius is like light and air — 
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Puesta del Sol 


the patrimony of all: cosmopolitan as 
space, as life, and as God.” Rizal then 
underscored the role of the Filipino artist 
in the propaganda struggle, saying of 
Luna and Hidalgo: “Both, by depicting 
from their palettes the dazzling rays of 
the tropical sun, have transformed into 
rays of unfading glory the beauties of the 
Fatherland. Both express the spirit of our 
social, moral, and political life: humanity 
subjected to hard trials, humanity 
unredeemed, reason and aspiration in 
open fight with prejudice, fanaticism, and 
injustice, because feeling and opinion 
make their way through the thickest 
walls, because for them all bodies are 
porous, all are transparent; and if the pen 
fails them and the printed word does not 
come to their aid, then the palette and 
the brush are not only a delight to the 
view, but are also eloquent advocates.” 


Another propagandist of the period, 
Graciano Lopez Jaena, likewise refers to 
Luna and his Spoliarium from the same 
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perspective: “For me, if there is 
something grand, something sublime in E/ 
Spoliarium, it is because behind the 
canvas, behind those painted figures, 
behind those colored figures there floats 
the living image of the Filipino people 
sighing its misfortune. Because, 
gentlemen, the Philippines is nothing more 
than a real Spoliarium with all its horrors. 
There in all parts lie despoliation, human 
dignity is there ridiculed; the rights of 
man have been trampled upon; equality is 
nowhere; and liberty, ashes and smoke. 
To speak of Luna, of his glories, 
triumphs, is to speak necessarily of the 
Philippines. . .which nourished the genius 
to whom we are now giving homage. . . 
The time has come gentlemen, to 
vindicate the Philippines from the bitter 
invectives, from the sarcasms which it has 
been the object of on the part of certain 
writers, our countrymen from _ the 
Peninsula, who say that we are useful for 
nothing; that the Filipinos are dwarfs, of 
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little intellectual acumen, incapable of 
progress, incompetent for scientific 
work.” 


To the prime movers of the Propagan- 
da Movement, Luna was living proof that 
the Indio was not only at home with the 
refinements of Western civilization, but 
could excel in it. Opposition to reforms 
in the Philippines centered on the 
capability of the Indio to govern himself, 
and here was an Indio who had not just 
mastered Western painting, but rated 
among the very best in Europe. Himself 
one of the reformists, the national cause 
was always a consideration in Luna’s 
artistic career, particularly after he 
became a public figure. It was his 
patriotic duty to put the Philippines in 
the map of European civilization, and the 
only way to do it was to triumph in the 
arena of the salon. Unfortunately, the 
academy was on the decline, and the 
modern art movement had emerged to 
capture the future. 


Contemporary critics weep and wail 
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that had Luna become an 
“Impressionist”, he would have become a 
world figure today along with the other 
greats in Paris at the time. But 
recognition came later for the 
impressionists, and would not have served 
the urgent propaganda value of beating 
the Spanish colonizers at their own game. 
The price of immediate glory within a 
dying academe was limbo in 
contemporary times. In Europe the works 
of salon of the period have been 
relegated, as the phrase goes, “to the 
dustbin of history” 


Art movements come and go. There 
are incessant fads. Today Luna’s style is 
regarded as passe, although his name is 
still revered in the Philippines. World 
museums seem embarrassed to exhibit 
late 19th century salon works although 
many acquired them during the period. 
Discovery and rediscovery of art styles 
however are constant dynamics of 
aesthetics. African sculpture, Art Nou- 
veau, primitive painting are examples 


Mi Hijo Andres 
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of revived interests. A style of period may 
gain, or lose, popularity within this 
context. But an artist’s painting remain 
paintings. Their authentic value as 
legitimate art works have to be judged in 
the context of the times they were 
painted. Moreover, timeless aspects such 
as craftsmanship and expressive content, 
continue to be valid. There are good and 
bad modern paintings, and there are good 
and bad Salon paintings. Luna’s works 
were regarded as among the best in that 
style during that period. 


Luna’s salon paintings represented 
what he considered his serious works. His 
influence in this regard dominated 
Philippine painting for some time; much 
of subsequent serious Philippine painting 
remained salon-type, historical, anecdotes 
from Fabian de la Rosa’s “Death of 
General Lawton” to Amorsolo’s “The 
First Mass in the Philippines”. Today, 
however, only Carlos Valino carries on 
the tradition of depiction of historical 
events. Carlos Francisco employed mural 
forms in portraying panoramic views of 
Philippine history, but he transposed 
these towards a lyrical, rhythmical 
pattern. This style ultimately gave 
Francisco fame for. portraying 
celebrations of barrio life. 


Luna also did many small easel 
paintings, among them portraits, land- 
scapes, parisiene scenes and a few Philip- 
pine vignettes. He was excellent in por- 
traits. His best works in this field are a 
self-portrait, “La Bulakefia”, and 
‘Filomena’. He also painted landscapes, 
a ‘“Puesta del Sol’ being distinctive. 
Other easel works include country scenes, 
and a painting of his wife Paz entitled 
“Ensuenos de Amor” which exudes peace 
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without hint of the impending personal 
tragedy. Some existing studies, such as 
“El Borracho” and “Chartier” show 
vigorous depiction of character and bold 
brush strokes that some critics mistake 
for impressionist traits. In brief, Luna was 
an artist with a vast ranged of skills from 
grandiose sweeps of thick oi to 
microscopic and minute strokes. He 
depicted drama or sweetness, dark and 
somber shadows or bright pure color. He 
showed careful attention to overall 
surface finish, or employed daring dabs 
with bravura abandon. His talents allowed 
him to do _ carefully studied and 
researched pieces as well «ss 
heat-of-the-moment impressions. He was 
salon painter who was. nevertheless 
innovative, dismissing his countryman 
and fellow painter Hidalgo as belonging 
to the “old and routinary” while placing 
himself with the “dissident salon”. A 
larger portion of his life was lived in 
Europe; in fact, most of his painting 
career from the age of 20 to 37, 
considering he died when he was only 42. 
His art reflects this European ambiance. 
Few of his works focus on Philippine 
themes. 


He remains, however, as the artist who 
gave the Philippines the highest, official, 
international status. His painting 
introduced a breath and a grandeur in 
scope that has never been surpassed by 
any Filipino painter, although his themes 
admittedly did not directly concern 
Philippine life. His style is best described 
by his colleague Rizal who said: “.. . in 
Luna we find the shades, the contrasts 
the fading lights, the mysterious and the 
terrible, like an echo of the dark storms 
of the tropics, its thunderboits, and the 
destructive eruptions of its volcanoes.” 0 
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Philippine. Numismatists 


RAMON AVILES 


Collector of the Old School 


by 


Doris G. Nuyda 


ne day in 1929, a group of profes- 

sionals decided to meet regularly in 

the interest of a common hobby — 
coin collecting. 


Out of those first meetings, the Philip- 
pine Numismatics and Antiquarian 
Society was born, the details of which are 
well-known facts to all members today. 
The original group numbered about 10 
and so it was easy for the members then 
to pick out their meeting places. At first 
they would convene at each other’s of- 
fices; later, they found a cozy and hospi- 
table little restaurant in Calle Bustos in 
downtown Manila, and there, for a time, 
they set up headquarters. Membership 
was so small, all a collector needed to do 
if he fancied a coin was ask for it from 
the colleague who had it (provided of 
course he had a duplicate). 


This is how the PNAS was in those 
early days as far as Ramon Aviles, one of 
its founding members remembers it. His 
recollections may now be held up as a 
further bit of history considering that 
early last April, the subject of this inter- 
view passed away, victim of a lingering 
illness. 
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Ramon Aviles 


When he started as a collector, Ramon 
Aviles was a clerk at the Philippine 
National Bank. He moved on to the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue where he rose 
to become cashier and disbursing officer 
until he retired some years ago, never 
once leaving off his all-engrossing hobby. 


He was 83 when we interviewed him a 
few months ago, an active collector still — 
already, we thought, one of the diminish- 
ing breed who collects for the sheer love 
of it, thoroughly enjoying every moment 
of it. 
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It was an enjoyment we could not help 
notice that day we visited him in his P. 
Guevara home. There he was talking coins 
to us, relishing each recollection, each 
memory. 


“In those days,” he told us, “even a 
small salaried employee like me with a 
wife and six children could afford to 
maintain a numismatic collection.” We 
remember thinking how much inspiration 
people similarly inclined and similarly 
beset might find from this. 


He recalled that at the time he re- 
tired he was making P400 a month, that 
with conscientious budgeting, he was able 
to see his children through college and 
continue his collection as well. 


It meant, of course, that collecting had 
to be a slow process, that he had to be 
very choosy about each coin he acquired. 
But this was what has made his collect- 
ion....and the collecting ...all the 
more interesting. 


His is a Philippine collection that starts 
with Dos Mundos coins, and includes a 
few selected medals. 


An outstanding piece is an 1813 Brazil 
8 reales with a double “F.7°” counter- 
stamp. Another is a 1779 Mexican Caro- 
lus III 8 reales counterstamped “‘Y II” 
which has a hole at the edge apparently 
for a chain with which it could hang as a 
pendant. The curious thing about it, Mr. 
Aviles pointed out, is that it is counter- 
stamped right beside this hole on both 
sides of the coin, obviously a double 
measure to validate an otherwise invalid 
coin. 


He showed us yet another coin which 
had given him much pleasure simply 
remembering its origin. This was a 
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“mule” five-centavo piece dated 1918 
which, he explained, was by-passed by 
most collectors simply because it is a 
nickei. What made this coin noteworthy 
was that the date inscribed on it, “1918,” 
was of a smaller stamp than on the 
standard coins of that denomination 
while the eagle figure shows up bigger. 
The die used on it was obviously meant 
for a 20-centavo piece. What made this 
particular coin valuable was its excellent 
condition. Colleagues, he said, considered 
it one of the best samples of its kind. As a 
matter of fact, the salient thing about the 
Aviles collection as a whole is the top rate 
state of each coin in it: each one is 
untarnished, the silver pieces shining 
almost like new, as if they were pre-or- 
dained for inclusion in this one col- 
lection. 

Why this is so is a testimonial to a 


‘collector’s tender loving care for his 
‘collection. Mr. Aviles kept upgrading it, 


replacing imperfect coins for better ones, 
continuously poring over catalogues and 
monographs to study them further, so 
that though his collection is relatively 
small, each piece is literally a choice gem. 

As any collector worth his salt knows, 
it pays to know, really know, one’s coins. 
Take the 1918 coin, for example. It was 
acquired for a measly P20simply because 
Mr. Aviles recognized its worth (the 
unusual markings) at plain sight — he had 
excellent eyesight then of course which 
was a big help. He had noticed the 
markings while buyer and seller were 
haggling over the piece at a dealer’s one 
day. The transaction over, Mr. Aviles 
offered the buyer a higher price for it, the 
latter eventually settling for P20 after a 
few more minutes of haggling. In this 
way, the coin was finally his, the buyer 
little realizing that the lowly nickel he 
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had disposed of so readily would some- 
day command three figures at the least. 


Mr. Aviles was drawn into the coin 
hobby while a young boy by an uncle 
who loved to collect things. But it was 
the coins that really took his fancy. He 
Started with foreign coins, mostly com- 
mon ones, “pasalubongs’” from friends 
and relatives back from travels abroad, 
which he found appealing. 


Collecting took such a hold on him 
that despite the war, despite losing them 
in a fire, despite all sorts of setbacks, he 
would start anew each time. He also 
found himself in those years following his 
first intrusion into numismatics, col- 
lecting all sorts of things, match boxes 
included, until he finally opted for more 
selectivity. 


Lately, there were also stamps, Fili- 
piniana books and paintings. He insisted, 
of course, that none of these had been 
gathered in any great amount. Neverthe- 
less, while his stamp collection, for 
example, is a small one it is complete in 


each series that he specialized in. Another 
interest that engrossed him in his last 
years was the occult science, a subject 
about which he had much to say and for 
which we had planned a separate inter- 
view. 

Mr. Aviles remarked that there was 
nothing sensational about his numismatic 
collection, but he had grown so attached 
(perhaps ‘loyal’ would be a better word) 
to it that he had never once sold a piece 
even in times of great financial strain. 
Also since each coin in his possession was 
carefully studied first, each took its place 
in his album like a long-awaited friend 
which is how it was cared for from then 
on. 


While the commercial aspects of 
numismatics is an expected part of the 
game, Mr. Aviles’ insistence on making his 
collection a pure keepsake, may be consi- 
dered the rare exception to a general rule. 
As such he was a reminder of the way 
things were during those first days 47 
years ago, a way, it is hoped, that has not 
gone with him. O 


“There is much in the history of money that is fascinating. There 
is more that richly illuminates human behavior and human folly. That 
the love of money is the root of evil can, conceivably, be disputed. 
What is not in doubt is that the pursuit of money, or any enduring 


association with it, is capable of inducing not alone bizarre but ripely 
perverse behaviour.” 
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Bedginner’s Section 


COLLECTING PHILIPPINE COINS 


By 


Angelita G. Legarda, M. D. 


here is a growing interest in 

numismatics today, and we are 

often asked “How does one start 
a in collection “Where do we 
start?’ This article is aimed at beginners 
who would like to start a collection 
which will eventually give them owner- 
ship of an important part of our histori- 
cal, cultural and economic heritage. Many 
budding collectors are discourage*by what 
they may have heard about prices of rare 
coins and think of coin-collecting as a 
very expensive hobby only the rich can 
afford. These individuals would be very 
few ‘“‘advanced” collectors, the bulk of 
the collectors’ community consists of 
average people with average incomes, and 
that it is possible to assemble a good coi- 
lection at minimum expense. Even 
children can be encouraged to assemble a 
good representative collection from 
which much can be learned and great 
satisfaction be obtained. 


6) ig 


The important factor in collecting is 
one’s interest and motivation. Different 
people collect for different reasons: some 
for investment, some for a hedge against 
inflation, some out of a naturally 
acquisitive instinct, and some out of an 
interest in the historical and artistic 
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aspect of coins. A person must decide 
why he wants to collect coins, and what 
his real interest is, then he can decide 
what he should collect. This article is 
meant for the last group mentioned 
above: those who would like to start a 
collection because of its historical, cul- 
tural and educational aspects. 


HOW TO START. 


Philippine coins fall under several 
groups which correspond to different 
historical periods: (1) Spanish colonial; 
(2) American Regime and Common- 
wealth; and (3) the Republic. Under- 
standably the farther back in time one 
goes, the more difficult and more expen- 
sive it becomes to assemble a collection. 
There are still some exceptions to this 
rule, however, and beginners are often 
suprised to learn that some coins over a 
hundred years old can still be purchased 
for only a few pesos. 


It is best for the beginner to limit him- 
self to a particular historical period for a 
start. If one decides this beforehand, one 
is less likely to get distracted from one’s 
purpose and can avoid needless expense 
or collecting willy-nilly. As he becomes 
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more familiar with this subject, he may 
wish to expand his collection, and by 
then he will simply be doing what comes 
naturally. 


The most inexpensive way to collect 
and still have a meaningful collection is 
collecting by “type set”. By this time we 
mean collecting one sample of each dif- 
ferent type and denomination issued 
within a given period. More advanced col- 
lectors collect by “series” rather than by 
“type.” Collecting by series would 
involve obtaining not only one coin of 
each type but one for every year that par- 
ticular type was issued. Series collecting is 
virtually impossible for the Spanish colo- 
nial period, as will be explained later. For 
the beginner, assembling a ‘“‘type set” 
could be the first objective. 


WHAT TO COLLECT 


COINAGE OF THE REPUBLIC 


The easiest collection to assemble 
would be a “type set” of the coinage of 
the Republic. This period embraces the 
years beginning with independence from 
the U. S. in 1946 to the present, and con- 
stitutes those ccins issued by the Central 
Bank of the Philippines. In this group 
there would be three major series 
involved. 


The first series of coinage was issued in 
1958, and consisted of one-, five-, ten-, 
25-, and 50-centavo denominations. The 
designs were similar to the pre-war coins, 
with legends and inscriptions in English. 
This series is commonly referred to as the 
“English series,” and coins belonging to 
this series were issued until 1966. 
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English Series 


In 1967 a radical change was insti- 
tuted in the Republic’s coinage. The coin 
sizes were made smaller (except for the 
ten-centavo piece), the designs were 
changed, and the coins bore legends and 
inscriptions in Pilipino. This second series 
is known as the “Pilipino” series. The 
coins portray national heroes and famous 
personages. In 1972, a cupro-nickel one- 
peso coin was added to the circulating 
coinage and belongs to this series. 


The third and most recent series issued 
by the Central Bank in 1975 also featured 
marked changes in designs and sizes of 
some denominations. In this third series, 
the 50-centavo denomination was elimi- 
nated, but a five-peso coin in nickel and a 
25-peso silver coin were added. These 
coins are referred to as the “Bagong Lipu- 
nan series” since they bear the legend 
“Ang Bagong Lipunan’’, and were first 
issued on the third anniversary of the 
New Society. 


A type set of the coinage of the 
Republic can be assembled easily since 
most of the coins are still in circulation, 
and many can still be obtained in mint or 
uncirculated state from banks. It is best 
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Pilipino Series 


to collect uncirculated coins whenever 
possible. A type set would consist of the 
following coins: 


English Series ~ 


One centavo (1958-63) 
Five centavos (1958-66) 
Ten centavos (1958-66) 
25 centavos (1958-66) 
50 centavos (1958 & 64) 
Pilipino Series ~ 
One centavo (1967-74) 
Five centavos (1967-74) 
10 centavos (1967-74) 
25 centavos (1967-74) 
50 centavos* (1967-74) 
One peso (1972 & 74) 


“Bagong Lipunan”’ Series — 


One centavo 
Five centavos 
Ten centavos 
25 centavos 
One Peso 
Five pesos 
25 pesos 
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A complete “type set” of the coinage of 
the Republic would therefore require 
only 18-20 coins. (See below.) Albums to 
house this type of a collection are avail- 
able from coin dealers. 


Since the coinage of the Republic is 
still easy to collect as a series. even a 
beginner may want to try for a “series 
set’ for this period. Below is a checklist 
of dates and denominations which can be 
used as a handy reference for collecting 
the series. 





(* The 1966 25-centavo denomination was 
minted in two mints, Royal Mint in London 
and Vereinigte Deutsche Metatlwerke in Ger- 
many, and there are very slight differences in 
the appearance of the two issues. Minor dif- 
ferences are also seen in the 50-centavo denomi- 
nation of 1972 minted in the U. S. and in 
Singapore. The collector may or may not want 
to include samples from these different mints in 
their sets.) 
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CHECKLIST OF REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES COINAGE 


ENGLISH SERIES: 
One centavo: Five centavos 
1958 1958 
1960 1959 
1962 1962 
1963 1963 
1964 
1966 
Yen centavos: 25 centavos 
1958 1958 
1960 1960 
1962 1962 
1963 1964 
1964 1966 (L) 
1966 1966 (G) 
50 centavos 
1958 
1964 


PILIPINO SERIES: 


One centavo Five centavos 


1967 1967 
1968 1968 
1969 1970 
1974 WOT2 

1974 

Ten centavos: 25 centavos 

1967 1967 
1968 1968 
1969 1969 
1970 1970 
1971 1971 
1972 1972 
1974 1974 
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50 centavos: One Peso: 
1967 1967 
1971 bow? 
1972 (US) 1974 
1972 (S) 
1974 


ANG BAGONG LIPUNAN SERIES -- 1975 


One centavo 
Five centavos 


Ten centavos 
25 centavos 
One Peso 
5 pesos 
25 pesos 


in addition to the abeve, 
commemorative coins were issued on 
several occasions and may or may not be 
incivided in the collection depending upon 
one’s individual preferences. Comme- 
morative coins are minted to comme- 
morate some special occasion or honor an 
important person, and are not really 
meant to circulate as part of the coinage 
of the realm. In fact, most of our comme- 
morative coins were de-monetized before 
issue. It was not until 1974 that comme- 
morative coins with legal tender status 
were issued by the Central Bank. 


Some of these commemorative coins 
are still available from the Central Bank 
(those marked with an (*) in the list 
below). Others would have to be pur- 
chased from coin dealers. The commemo- 
rative coinage of this period would 
include the following: 
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1. 1947 — Gen. Douglas MacArthur 6. 1969 Emilio Aguinaldo Centennial* 


silver set: 50 centavos and | silver peso 

pas 7. 1970 PepesPaul VI Visit — “Piso” in 
2. 1961 Jose Rizal Centennial — silver 50 nickel, silver, and gold. 

centavos and | peso 8. 1974 Central Bank Silver Jubilee — 
3. 1963 Andres Bonifacio Centennial* silver 25 pesos. 

silver peso 9. 1975 3rd Anniversary of the New 
4. 1964 Apolinario Mabini Centennial* Society — Pres. Ferdinand E. 

silver peso Marcos — 50-peso silver and 


5. 1967 25th Anniversary of Bataan* 1000-peso gold. 


silver peso 





“Ang Bagong Lipunan”’ Coins 
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COINAGE UNDER THE AMERICAN REGIME. 


A type set of the period covering the 
American regime in the Philippines 
(1899-1946) is still relatively easy to 
assemble and not too expensive if one 
does not search for the elusive rarer dates. 


The first coinage under the American 
Regime was issued in 1903, and consisted 
of one-half-, one-, five-, ten-, twenty-, and 
5O-centavo denominations, and a one- 
peso coin. The '4-centavo and one-cent- 
avo coins were of copper, the five-centavo 
nickel, and all the rest were silver coins. 
The coins were designed by Melecio 
Figueroa, a well-known Filipino artist and 
engraver. 


In 1906, the bullion price of silver rose 
to such an extent that it became neces- 
sary to debase the silver coins and reduce 
their sizes. The half-centavo denomina- 
tion was only issued for circulation for 
two years, although they remained in the 
proof sets until 1908. The second series 
therefore consisted of the same domina- 
tions minus the half-centavo, but the 
silver coins were debased and reduced in 
size. The last silver peso was minted in 
1912. 


In 1935, the Philippines was pro- 
claimed a Commonwealth, and a change 
in design of the coins was made with the 
substitution of the coat-of-arms of the 
Commonwealth on the reverses of the 
coins. 


The commemorative issues under the 
American regime consist of the Wilson 
medal, issued in 1920, in bronze and in 
silver, to commemorate the opening of 
the Manila Mint, and a silver three-coin 
set issued in 1936 to commemorate the 
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inauguration of the Commonwealth. In 
recent years these issues have become 
scarce and much sought after, with a con- 
sequent rise in their market value. Thus, 
these may be beyond the reach of the 
beginner. However, commemorative 
issues can be considered a complementary 
or supplementary part of a collection and 
not necessarily an integral part of the col- 
lection itself, if one so wishes. 
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One Peso, Culion 


The coinage of the Culion Leper Colo- 
ny properly belongs in this period also 
and can be added to the collection if one 
wishes, although the collector should be 
aware that these coins circulated — and 
still do — only in Culion. and were not 
used outside the colony. This coinage can 
be omitted from the beginner’s type set if 
he wishes. The coins are not rare for the 
most part, and are inexpensive, but al- 
most always found in very bad condition. 


A type set of the coinage under the 
American regime could therefore be 
represented by only 17 coins: 


1/2 centavo (1903-1904) 
1 centavo (1903-1936) 
lcentavo (1937-1944) 


S centavos (1903-1928) 
5S centavos (1930-1935) 
Scentavos (1937-1945) 


10 centavos 
10 centavos 
10 centavos 
20 centavos 
20 centavos 
20 centavos 
50 centavos 
50 centavos 
50 centavos 
One Peso 

One Peso 
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(1903-1904) 
(1907-1935) 
(1937-1945) 
(1903-1905) 
(1907-1929) 
(1937-1945) 
(1903-1905) 
(1907-1921) 
(1944-1945) 
(1903-1906) 
(1907-1912) 


THE SPANISH COLONIAL PERIOD 


This is the period which would present 
the most problem to the beginning col- 
lector. In assembling a collection of coins 
which circulated during Spanish times, it 
would be difficult to talk about a ‘‘type 
set” since so many different coins circu- 
lated during the three centuries of Spa- 
nish rule. For this period, a collection 
could perhaps be divided into 19th cen- 
tury issues and pre-19th century issues. It 
was during the 19th century that the Casa 
de Moneda (Mint) in Manila was founded, 
and it was also during this peiiod that 
coins were marked or “counterstamped”’ 
exclusively for the Philippines. 


For the sake of brevity, we present a 
tentative checklist of coins belonging in 
this hestorical-period. The following is 
suggested only as a possible objective for 
beginners who would like a guide as to 
what to collect. As the collector advances 
in knowledge, interest, and familiarity 
with the coins, he should be able to draw 
up his own list. 


.A. “Key” coins of the 19th century: 


1. Mexican 8 reales “Liberty Cap” 

2. Mexican “Balance Scale” peso 

3. Coins counterstamped for the 
Philippines: 
a) ‘Manila counterstamp (1828-30) 
b) Crowned “F.7°” counterstamp 
c) Crowned “Y.IJ” counterstamp 


4. Isabel I! series: 


a) Silver — 10, 20, & 50 centimos 
(1864-1868) 
b) Gold -— 1, 2, & 4 _ pesos 


(1861-1868) 
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. Alfonso XII] 
. Copper Coinage: Octavo, cuarto, 


Alfonso XJ series: (1880-1885) 


a) Silver — 10, 20, & SO centimos 
b) Gold — 4 pesos 
1897 silver peso 


2 cuartos, 4 cuartos. 








Manila 1828 Counterstamp 





“F_ 7°” Counterstamp 





“Y_ TE? Counterstamp 


© 


Isabel Il, 4—P, Gold 


, 7 Oe 
hs 
Alfonso XI Peso 


1897 
B. Coinage Prior to the 19th Century: 


Re 


2 


3. 


nN 


“Barrilla” — various 
dates, but all very rare 
“Dos Mundos” — 8R, 4R, 2r, IR, 
W2R 

Cob coinage — 1/2R, 1R, 2R, 4R, 
8R 


types and 


. Portrait Coinage: 


a) Carlos If] — 1772-1789 
b) Carlos IV — (1789-1808) 
c) Ferdinand VII — (1809-1834) 


. Undated silver cuartilla 
. 8-reales coins of other colonies in 


Latin America, e.g., Peru, Bolivia, 
Guatemala, etc. 
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For this period in our history, there can 
never be a truly “complete” collection. 
Rather than discourage the collector, 
however, this should serve as a challenge 
since assembling a representative collec- 
tion within the limits of one’s budget 
can turn out to be a truly satisfying and 
educational experience. 





Barrilla, 1728 
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Dos Mundos 8R 
1732 





Ferdin VII 8R 
1814 
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Before we conclude, we would advise 
the beginning collector to read and learn 
as much as possible about the coins and 
their history as he collects. The more 
one knows about one’s collection, the 
more one enjoys collecting. There are 
printed catalogues available to guide the 
beginner about market values. One should 
also learn how to grade coins properly as 
in many instances the fairness of a price 
asked or paid for any particular coin de- 
pends on the grading of the coin. (See 
BARRILLA, vol. I no. 1) A beginner 
should not hesitate to seek advice from 
older collectors or those more experi- 
enced in the field. One can always learn 
from the mistakes of others as well as 
one’s own. 


The following is a list of books and pe- 
riodicals most useful for beginning collec- 
tors of Philippine coins: 

“United States Territorial Coinage for 
the Philippine Islands” by Neil 
Shafer. 

“Coins, Medals and Tokens of the Phil- 
ippines” by Aldo P. Basso. 

“Standard Catalogue of World Coins” 
by Krause & Mishler. 

Philippine Numismatic & Antiquarian 
Society Monographs. (Available for 
reading at the Central Bank Money 
Museum Library) 


Past issues of “BARRILLA” (Also 
available at the Money Museum 
Library) 


Information about reliable coin dealers 
and where to buy coins can be obtained 
by writing the Philippine Numismatic & 
Antiquarian Society (?.0. Box 1955, 
Manila). O 
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GOMBURZA 


by 


Nicolas Zafra 


s a historical expression, Gomburza 
A: made up of the first syllables of 

Gomez, Burgos, Zamora, the three 
Filipino priests who suffered martyrdom 
in 1872. They were executed allegedly 
for instigating and promoting the insur- 
rection which occurred early that year by 
Filipino workers in the Cavite arsenal and 
the Filipino garrison stationed in that 
place, but actually for championing the 
cause of justice and racial equality for the 
Filipino priesthood of their time. 


The Affair of 1872, as that event is 
known in Philippine history, was the 
climax cf a succession of historical dev- 
elopments which took place during the 
lifetime of these men. The epoch to 
which they belonged was contempo- 
raneous to the 40-year period of Spanish 
history extending from the accession of 
Isabel II to the Spanish throne to the 
abdication of Amadeo in 1873. This 
period embraced three chronological 
segments of Spanish history in the 19th 
century: 1833-1868 (reign of Queen 
Isabel); 1868-1871 (regency of Marshall 
Serrano); 1871-1873 (reign of Amadeo). 


The period was for Spain tumultuous 
and turbulent. It was what Toynbee 
would call “a period of troubles.” Isabel’s 
reign was marked by frequent internal 
troubles — civil wars, uprisings, bitter 
factional conflicts. There were times 
when the nation stood dangerously close 
to the brink of chaos and anarchy. On 
such occasions, a soldier-politician would 
rise to power and by using dictatorial 
methods would restore peace and order. 
Espartero, Gonzales Bravo, Narvaez, 
O’Donnel took turns in managing 
national affairs. During their brief tenures 
of office, Spain enjoyed a semblance of 


‘domestic peace and tranquility. 


Indicative of the turbulent and uns- 
table conditions prevailing during this 
period were the frequent changes in the 
political and constitutional setup of 
Spain. From 1834 to 1862, Spain had 
four constitutions, twenty-eight parlia- 
ments, forty-seven presidents of the 
council of ministers, and five hundred 
twenty-nine ministers with portfolios. In 
the first year of Amadeo’s reign, four 
different persons held the premiership. 
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In 1868, Isabel was ousted from the 
throne. A successful revolt launched by 
the Spanish Liberals put an end to her 
reign. A provisional government was set 
up with Marshall Serrano as regent. In 
1869 a new constitution was adopted 
which embodied the principles and ideas 
of the leaders of the revolution. It pre- 
served the monarchical form of govern- 
ment but excluded the Bourbon dynasty 
from the throne. 


The leaders of the revolution offered 
the crown to Amadeo, son of Victor 
Emmanuel of Italy. Amadeo accepted the 
offer. In 1871, he was installed as king of 
Spain under the new constitution. 


Amadeo endeavored in all sincerity 
and with the best of intentions to help 
bring to Spain the blessings of peace. 
Conditions in Spain, however, made it 
difficult for him to fulfill his desires. 
Throughout his brief reign (1871-1873), 
Spain continued to suffer from her 
chronic ills — uprisings, partisan rivalries, 
bitter factional struggles. Amadeo did not 
enjoy the sympathy and good will of his 
Spanish subiects. He was looked upon 
with suspicion and distrust. He was 
regarded as an alien who did not deserve 
the loyalty and affection of the Spanish 
people. 


The governmental system established 
by the Constitution of 1869 was admira- 
ble in many ways. But in the conditions 
then existing, it could not function satis- 
factorily. The Spanish people seemed to 
have lost the moral qualities which, at an 
earlier stage of their history, made them a 
great nation. There was lacking in them 
the spirit of sacrifice and the sense of 
national discipline. Jose Ma. de Pereda 
voiced the despair, disappointment and 
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pessimism of many perceptive Spaniards 
of his time when he said: “We are an 
ungovernable people.” 

Disgusted with the situation, Amadeo 
decided to step down from the throne. 
He told the Spanish Cortes that he was 
impelled to renounce the crown in view 
of the fact that “in the confused, thun- 
derous and conflicting clamors of the 
factions ...it is impossible to guess the 
true will and desires of the Nation and 
even more difficult to find a remedy for 
the Nation’s ills.” 


Conditions being what they were in 
Spain, the lot of the Philippines was not 
as could well be imagined an enviable 
one. The country was a convenient dump- 
ing ground for followers and favorites of 
Spanish politicians. A change of adminis- 
tration in the mother country was in- 
variably followed by sweeping changes in 
the personnel of the government in the 
Philippines. For the accepted political 
axiom among Spanish politicians was, ‘“‘to 
the victors belong the spoils of office.” 


It goes without saying that the Philip- 
pine government was not particularly 
distinguished for efficiency, honesty and 
dedication to the welfare of the inhabi- 
tants of the Philippines. Bribery, nepo- 
tism, favoritism tainted the actuations of 
government officials in all levels of the 
public service. Moreover, Spanish colonial 
officials had exaggerated notions of racial 
pride and racial superiority. In their 
dealings with the native population, they 
were domineering, arrogant, insolent and 
contemptuous. 


Under the Spanish colonial system, thé 
inhabitants of the Philippines did not 
have the ordinary constitutional rights 
and liberties of Spanish citizens. The 
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19-Peso CB banknote, now demonetized, with a vignette featuring Frs. Burgos, Gomez 


and Zamora. 


governor and captain general of the 
Philippines had wide dictatorial powers. 
He could order the deportation of any 
one without previous hearing. He could 
have homes searched without judicial 
formalities. Books, pamphlets or any kind 
of publication could not be introduced 
into the country without previous appro- 
val of the Board of Censors. Meetings or 
assemblies for political purposes were 
prohibited. 


At the time of Fathers Burgos, Gomez 
and Zamora, many serious problems con- 
fronted the Spanish colonial administra- 
tion in the Philippines. Of these, there 
was one which deeply concerned a 
considerable portion cf the native popu- 
lation, namely that involving the status 
and rights of the Filipino clergy. More 
specifically, it was the question of the 
integrity of the priestly profession and 
the right of Filipino priests to hold and 
administer parishes in their own country. 


This question was originally an out- 
growth of a problem which arose during 
the times of Archbishop Sta. Justa and 
Governor Anda (1767-1776). To fill the 
vacancies which were created at that time 
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in many parishes of his diocese, Arch- 
bishop Sta. Justa gave ordination tc 
Filipino seminarians and placed them in 
the vacant curacies. The latter had been 
abandoned by their Spanish friar pastors 
as a result of differences between them 
and the Archbishop over matters of eccle- 
siastical administration. Sta. Justa’s move 
was a bold stroke to break the time- 
honored hold of the Spanish regular 
clergy over the Philippine curacies. It 
marked the beginning of a serious 
attempt to secularize the administration 
of Philippine curacies. Sta. Justa’s move 
had the full support of Governor Anda. 


Archbishop Sta. Justa’s actuations 
provoked a bitter controversy. At issue in 
the controversy was the wisdom and 
advisability from the standpoint of the 
general interests of religion of entrusting 
to the native priesthood the administr- 
ation of parochial affairs. To settle the 
controversy, the Council of the Indies 
ordered that the secularization policy 
begun by Archbishop Sta. Justa be 
suspended. The royal order, however, 
decreed that steps be taken to form a 
competent body of clerics so that the 
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secularization of the parishes as con- 
templated by Archbishop Sta. Justa 
would eventually be realized. 


But the Spanish government did not 
follow up the course laid down in the 
royal order of 1776. On the contrary, it 
adopted a reactionary policy designed to 
reduce the iimited opportunities in the 
field of parochial administration which 
were open to the Filipino clergy. Suc- 
cessive orders were promulgated in the 
nineteenth century implementing _ this 
policy. By the royal order of June, 1826, 
the parishes which had been secularized 
during the time of Archbishop Sta. Justa 
and Governor Anda were to be returned 


to the Spanish regular clergy. By a decree. 


of 1849, nine parishes in Cavite adminis- 
tered by Filipino priests were ordered 
transferred to Spanish friars. Then, on 
September 10, 1861, the Spanish govern- 
ment ordered that curacies in the arch- 
bishopric of Manila under Filipino priests 
were to be assigned to the Spanish regular 
clergy. 


From the days of Archbishop Sta. 
Justa, many Filipinos had taken up the 
priestly profession. Of these quite a 
number had risen to the status and 
dignity of parish priests. The reversal of 
the secularization policy as contemplated 
by the royal decree of 1776 could not 
but arouse apprehension in the ranks of 
the Filipino clergy. The course that was 


being followed by the Spanish govern- 
ment was in their view indicative of a 
deliberate plan to discourage the growth 
and development of the Filipino priest- 
hood. Such a course would result in their 
elimination as an agency in the promo- 
tion of the cultural and spiritual life of 
their own people. 
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Reaction on the part of the Filipino 
clergy to the reactionary policy of the 
Spanish government at first was one of 
passive resentment. With the promul- 
gation of the decree of September 10, 
1861, however, they came out openly in 
protest. The cause of the Filipino priest- 
hood had an able champion in Father 
Pedro Pelaez who was at the time acting 
archbishop of Manila. Father Pelaez’ 
leadership unfortunately was cut short by 
his untimely death. He died amidst the 
ruins of the Manila cathedral when that 
building collapsed in the earthquake of 
1863. His place as leader in the move- 
ment for justice and for recognition of 
the rights and aspirations of the Filipino 
clergy was taken over by another dis- 
tinguished Filipino priest, Father Josc 
Burgos. 


In the controversy over the royal order 
of September 10, 1863, Father Burgos 
contended that the time had come when 
Filipino priests should assume a larger 
share of the responsibility for the admi- 
nistration of the religious and spiritual 
affairs of their own people. As a step 
towards that end, he wanted the gradual 
Filipinization of the curacies as envi- 
sioned by Archbishop Sta. Justa. Such a 
course, he pointed out, was in line with 
the traditions and practices of the 
Church: it would meet the legitimate 
demands and aspirations of the Filipino 
priesthood and would, in the end, esta- 
blish the Catholic Faith more firmly in 
the Philippines. 


But the proposals of Father Burgos 
were strongly opposed by the ruling 
elements in the Philippines. The latter 
claimed that Filipinos were inherently 
incapable of discharging the duties and 
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responsibilities of parish priests. More- 
over, and this was the more important 
reason for their opposition, they sus- 
pected that the Filipino clergy harbored 
nationalistic sentiments and had aspira- 
tions for the emancipation of the Philip- 
pines from Spain. In their view, the 
Filipinization of the curacies was not just 
a question of ecclesiastical adminis- 
tration; it was a matter of vital national 
concern involving as it did the security 
and integrity of Spanish sovereignty in 
the Philippines. 

At the height of the controversy over 
the curacies, a political upheaval of major 
proportions took place in Spain. Queen 
Isabel was dethroned and a provisional 
government was set up. As a result, Carlos 
Ma. de la Torre, a prominent Spanish 
liberal came over as governor and captain 
general of the Philippines. 


The new governor brought with him 
something of the liberal and democratic 
spirit of the Revolution of 1868. He did 
away with many restrictions on individual 
freedom which had been a characteristic 
feature of the Spanish colonial system. In 
his dealings with the Filipinos, he 
adopted a policy of attraction. In so 
doing, he won the good will and loyalty 
of the native population. In a display of 
affection and cordiality towards him, 
prominent Filipinos honored him with a 
serenade on July 12, 1869. Later that 
year, on the occasion of the proclamation 
of the new Spanish Constitution, they 
held a parade, marched to the Governor’s 
palace, in a demonstration of their adhe- 
rence to his administration and of their 
loyalty to the new regime in Spain. 


But with the accession of Amadeo, de 
la Torre was replaced. His successor, 
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Rafael de Izquierdo, was in character and 
political ideas and tendencies, markedly 
different from de la Torre. Not only did 
he restore the restrictions on individual 
freedom which de la Torre abolished, he 
took away the privilege of exemption 
from the tribute and personal services 
which Filipino workers in the Cavite ar- 
senal enjoyed from immemorial time. In 
protest against this act, the workers and 
that garrison stationed in the arsenal rose 
in revolt. 


The uprising was of local character and 
was quickly suppressed. But the event 
was made to appear as a part of a 
nation-wide movement to emancipate the 
Philippines from Spain. Fathers Burgos, 
Gomez and Zamora were accused as being 
instigators and promoters of the move- 
ment. The three priests maintained to the 
end their innocence of the charges 
brought against them. They were never- 
theless declared guilty and were sen- 
tenced to die by the garrote. 


The execution of the three Filipino 
priests had far reaching effects. It raised, 
for one thing, the cause of the Filipino 
clergy to the status and dignity of a 
national issue deserving of the sympathy 
and support of the Filipino people. For 
another, it helped determine the direction 
and goal of the life-work of Rizal and 
that of many of his contemporaries. This 
significant fact was made known by Rizal 
in his letter which he wrote years later. 
Among other things, he said: 


“Without 1872, there would be 
neither Plaridel, nor Jaena, nor San- 
ciano. Neither would exist now the 
valiant and generous Filipino colo- 
nies in Europe. Without 1872, Rizal 
would now be a Jesuit, and instead 
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of the Noli me Tangere, he would 
have written one of contrary nature 
and purpose.” 


The generation that grew up in the 
wake of the Affair of 1872 did not forged 
the heroism and martyrdom of Fathers 
Burgos, Gomez and Zamora. Within a few 
years after that event, men of that gene- 
ration embarked upon a historic adven- 
ture. Inspired by the nationalistic ideas 
and ideals of Rizal and his associates in 
the Propaganda movement, they joined 
the Katipunan Society of Andres Boni- 


everything dear in life in defense of the 
“holy cause.” 


The founders of the Katipunan used 
GOMBURZA as a password for members 
of the Society, not only to honor the 
memory of the three martyr priests, but, 
more importantly, to revitalize the spirit 
of nationalism of their members and to 
strengthen their loyalty and dedication to 
the “holy cause” of the Katipunan — the 
liberation of the Filipino people from 
injustice, oppression and degradation, and 
the elevation of the Philippines to the 


facio, pledging themselves to sacrifice stature and dignity of a great nation. O 


“If a coin could speak it would be able to relate a stranger story 
than any other article to which imagination might give a voice. Human 
fancy fails utterly to trace the possible adventures of a quarter that was 
coined even last year. In the last five thousand years human nature has 
not change very much. . . The price of pleasure and of pain has been 
about the same since men began to deal those commodities out to other 
men for money, and certainly imagination scarcely finds a period of 
time when men lived and did not sell joy or sorrow to each other. 


Probably the first coin made by human hand was, in its day, like a dime 
of the twentieth century — now the purchase price of bread, and now 
of poison; today the comforter of want, tomorrow flung to the street 
from the hand of wealth; now the winner at the wheel, now the last 
stake of the suicide; in the morning doing duty to buy flowers for the 
forehead of purity, in the evening the price of infamy and shame.” 


~ From the Numismatist, April 1939 
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A GALLERY OF ERRORS 
ON PHILIPPINE BANKNOTES 


(Editor’s Note: As a supplement to an earlier issue featuring errors on 
Philippine coins, Barrilla presents below and in the next eight pages 
errors on Philippine banknotes. From the collection of Mr. Felipe 
Liao.) 
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“THE RESTORER OF THE WORLD” 
LUCIUS DOMITIUS AURELIANUS 


Herbert E. Ledyard 


years, take heart. In a short elec- 

trifying period of four unbelievable 
years, one man at the age of 67 reestab- 
lished the Danube and Rhine frontiers: 
regained control of the Eastern provinces 
of Egypt; restored Gaul! and Britain to the 
Roman empire; reformed the coinage; 
and caused a woman of unsurpassed 
beauty (indeed a latter day Cleopatra) to 
walk in golden chains at his triumph in 
Rome. 


| f you think you’re getting along in 


Lucius Domituis Aurelianus, known to 
us as Aurelian, was born of humble 
Pannonian peasants in Sirmium, A.D. 
207. Today Sirmium is called Mitrovica 
Sremska on the Save River close to 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia. Aurelian rose in the 
army to become one of the Empire’s 
greatest generals, and after the death of 
Claudius Gothicus, was proclaimed empe- 
ror by the troops at Sirmium. 


Aside from his military exploits Aure- 
lian concerned himself with domestic 
problems as well. As a complement to 
securing the frontiers, Aurelian began the 
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construction of a new wall to fortify 
Rome. The wall was completed eventual- 
ly by Probus, and portions of it can be 
seen to this day. 





AE ANTONINIANUS 

Obv. : Aurelianus facing right 

Rev. : Woman presenting wreath to Aure- 
lianus 
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Aurelian reformed the then much- 
debased coinage and introduced a mone- 
tal decimal system. He abandoned the 
denarius and struck a sestertius at 
1 /5000th of a gold pound. Each sestertius 
was set at the value of ten quadrans, 
hence the antoninianus became a double 
sestertius at 20 quadrans. Based on the 
degree of inflation and debasement, it is 
not unreasonable to assume that a legion- 
aire may have been paid on the order of 
25 antoniniani per day. During Aurelian’s 
reign the process of washing a 4% silver/ 
bronze coin was significantly improved, 
thus replacing the unfortunate coins of 
previous emperors with those having an 
honest unit, improved quality and work- 
manship. 

On ancient maps Palmyra may be 
found 150 miles northeast of Damascus 
and 75 miles from Thapsacus on the 
Euphrates. The beautiful queen of Pal- 
myra was Zenobia. Zenobia was the 
mistress of the East: Egypt acknowledged 
her power and all the provinces of Asia 





AE ANTONINIANUS 

Obv. : Aurelianus facing right; 

Rev. : Aurelianus & Concord facing each 
other & clasping hands. 
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AE ANTONINIANUS 





Minor were subject to her command. The 
Greek historian, Cassius Longinus, des- 
cribes her as wildly beautiful with 
oriental eyes and complexion. 


When the emperor Gallienus was as- 
sassinated, Tetricus had proclaimed him- 
self emperor in the West, and his contro] 
contained Gaul, Spain, and Britain. In 
A.D. 272, Aurelian captured Zenobia and 
Palmyra capitulated. Near what is today 
modern Chalons, Aurelian defeated Tetri- 
cus and his son. All were sent to Rome to 
await his triumph. Although assassinated 
in Thrace in A.D. 275 at the instigation 
of his personal secretary, the old warrior 
should be remembered at his triumph in 
A.D. 274. Watch as the triumphal pro- 
cession passes: possibly, first the emperor 
on a golden car; the beautiful Zenobia 
follows walking in golden chains; then 
Tetricus and his son; then the famous 
Palmyrene archers; prisoners from be- 
yond the Danube and the Rhine; then at 
last hand-picked men from the famous 
Danube legions. ial 
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FRENCH INDO-CHINA COINAGE 


by 


Ray Young 


(Reprinted with permission from the 
Australian Coin Review, vol. 11, no. 7) 


territories that made up French 

Indo-China have become household 
words. However, the modern numismatic 
history of the place is overwhelmingly 
concentrated in the span of years before 
the French pulled out. The French Indo- 
China series is an interesting reminder of 
a vanished colonial epoch, when Parisian 
culture and a powerful franc brought a 
backward part of the world into contact 
with the modern age. 


ice the past twenty years, the 


Indo-China originally meant the penin- 
sula that includes Burma, Malaya Thai- 
land and area around Viet Nam, Fre 
Indo-China referred to the Native King- 
doms or territories that the French took 
over, including Tonkin, Annam, Laos, 
Cambodia, and Cochin-China. Originally 
this section had been part of the old 
Chinese Empire, but by the 1870's 
Chinese control was feeble indeed. By the 
late 1870's, the French were firmly esta- 
blished in Cochin-China and undertaking 
the conquest of more territory, just as the 
British by 1885 had conquered Burma 
and made that part of India. 
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The French philosophy on colonies, 
like the other European powers, was that 
they were to operate for the benefit of 
the controlling country. In other words as 
a source of raw materials and market for 
finished manufactured goods. For many 
years, the French never encouraged the 
natives to develop any political leader- 
ship, since this was not what was wanted. 


What the ‘home country’ needed was a 
supply of rubber, rice quinine, silk, cot- 
ton, and other tropical products, with 
the manpower to raise them. So Indo- 
China became a plantation colony like 
France's African holdings. 


The French currency for the area was 
a compromise between the franc system 
and an adoption of the standard silver 
values that circulated in the Far East at 
the time. Or, in other words, something 
compatible with the Mexican dollar. 
Thus, the French set up a piastre of 100 
centimes, with the piastre being equi- 
valent to a dollar. 


The piastre for Cochin-China, esta- 
blished in 1879, was full dollar size, 
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27.215 grams and 900 fine silver. The 
piastre itself was a unit of account; the 
piastre coins being struck not going into 
circulation. Top coin was the 50 cent 
piece, with 20 and 10 centimes, a large 
bronze centime, and a “sapeque”’ worth 
about a fifth of a cent. 


The obverse of the coinage used a 
seated Liberty figure by the French sculp- 
tor Barre. She sits on a throne with grain 
to one side and an anchor behind her, and 
holds a fasces signifying strength. The 
legend “Republique Francaise” and the 
date complete that side. The reverse has 
the value within a wreath, the legend 
“Cochin Chine Francaise’, and _ the 
weight and fineness, varying according to 
the coin. The 50 centimes has it as 
13.607 grams. 


The two small-change coins reflected a 
compromise with native needs. The cen- 
time was a large bronze piece, far bigger 
than its French counterpart, and easily 
the largest centime anywhere in the con- 
temporary French empire. It used a simi- 
lar device to the silver, but had the 
“Republique Francaise” legend and date 
in large letteis encircling the Liberty, 
which was within a beaded circle. The 
reverse had the name of the country, and 
1C flanking an oblong tablet carrying 
native script showing the value. This had 
the weight (Poids) as 10 grams, which 
means that the centime was probably 
valued on a weight basis for its metal. 


The sapeque was something akin to 
the old Chinese cash coin, a small piece 
about the size of a nickel in bronze with 
square hole. The obverse has the name of 
the country, and dete, while the reverse is 
in Chinese characters. Originally, five 
sapeques equalled the centime. The 
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French issued this small coin to take care 
of the needs of the natives, whose stan- 
dards of living required such a small 
value. 


In 1885, the French were more or less 
consolidating their gains in the area, and 
changed the name to French Indo-China, 
reflecting control of a wider territory 
than relatively small Conchin. The big 
change was the name of the coins, but an 
innovation appeared in a piastre coin 
struck for general circulation. This has 
the value as “Piastre de Commerce,” 
within a wreath, and the weight and 
fineness given as .900 and 27.215 grams. 
Otherwise it is similar to the 50 centimes. 
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This silver dollar was a fairly successful 
coin in a part of the world that used silver 
extensively. The legend “Piastre de Com- 
merce” translates roughly to “trade 
dollar”. A notable fact about it is that it 
came into general use just when the 
American Trade Dollar had gone extinct 
as a production coin. 


In 1895, the standard was changed to 
reduce the weight of the piastre to 27 
grams. This was reflected in the weight 
legend on the small change; for example, 
the 50 centimes now said 13.5 grams 
rather than 13.607. In 1898, the fineness 
of the 20 and 10 centimes was reduced to 
£835, reflecting an adjustment of silver 
value to face. 


In 1896, the big centime gave way to 
something more realistic in size, a bronze 
variety a bit larger than the U.S. quarter, 
with a central hole. This coin has an 
allegorical scene on the obverse, a seated 
female representing France extending a 
helping hand of protection and aid to 
another figure. Value and “Republique 
Francaise” legend complete the artwork. 


The reverse of this coin has Chinese 
characters about a central hole, bordered 
by a dotted circle with the Indo-China 
legend and the date. The central perfo- 
ration made the coin more acceptable to 
the natives, since it followed traditional 
Oriental small change practice. 


It might be mentioned here that An- 
nam and Tonkin were officially “pro- 
tectorates’” and they issued their own 
money. The Annamese coins look like 
Chinese cash pieces, with characters 
about four sides of a square central hole. 
The Annamese issued 10 and 1 sapeque 
pieces in brass. The Tonkinese coins have 


French inscription on one side, and native 
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script on the other. The metal for Tonkin 
was zinc, and while there was no French 
inscription of value (only, “Protectorat 
du Tonkin” and the date appearing), the 
coin was worth one six-hundredth of a 
piastre, or a bit less than the old-time 
sapeque. 





1 Centime, 1896-1906 


As time passed, the colony settled 
down to being a producer of materials for 
France, a nice, quiet place to make one’s 
living if he were a colonial administrator 
or businessman. The rise of the auto- 
mobile made the territory important for 
its rubber plantations, and development 
moved along well before and just after 
World War I. 


The coinage did not change appre- 
ciably for a few years, although the cent 
was made a bit thinner and smaller after 
1908. The sapeque went out of pro- 
duction as a French-sponsored coin after 
1902, its place being taxen by the native 
issues mentoned above. 


World War I forced some changes in 
the coins as a result of French financial 
problems at home. The fineness of tlc 
small-change silver was reduced, and in 
1920 the San Francisco Mint made 20 
and 10 centime coins of only 40 per cent 
silver along with some | centime. pieces. 
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In 1923, someone in the French adminis- 
tration realized that Indo-China had never 
acquired a five-cent coin, so one was 
made. This features two cornucopias 
(horns of plenty) on the obverse around a 
laureated female head above. The reverse 
has the value, name of country and date. 





5 Centimes, 1923-1939 


It is interesting to note that the 
French put native inscriptions on few of 
their Indo-China coins. None appeared on 
the silver, the chief concession being on 
the centimes or the various little sapeque 
coins of the period. They of course used 
appropriate native symbols, such as a rice 
wreath on the 5 centimes. 


In 1921 and 1922 the San Francisco 
Mint struck 6 million piastres for Indo- 
China, with most of them being made in 
the earlier year. The silver piastre was last 
struck in 1928, under the old standard 
and design. In the early 1930’s a new 
version, smaller and with a Liberty head 
akin to French coins appeared. The re- 
verse has the value without any weight 
and fineness reference, but there is a 
concession to native art in the elaborate 
frame around the value, and the some- 
what oriental cast of the legend of the 
reverse. 
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In 1935 the Paris Mint used a standard 
French design for the obverse of the 
perforated bronze half centime coin. The 
design is a large “R F” (for French 
Republic) flanking a central hole, with 
oak and olive sprays and a Liberty cap. 
The reverse has value, date, some rice 
sprays symbolic of the country’s main 
crop. 


In 1939, the country gave up on silver 
coins of the 20 and 10 centime values, 
and substituted nickel. These had a head 
of Liberty bearing an olive branch on the 
obverse with the date, and the value and a 
rice stalk on the reverse. The coins still 
continued very French in their appear- 
ance, Liberty and all. 
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Due to the war, San Francisco coined 
pure nickel 10 centime pieces in 1940, 
and cupro-nickel 10 and 20 centimes in 
1941. The Mint was called on because in 
the spring of 1940 the French homeland 
was overrun by the Nazis. Since the Paris 
Mint couldn’t handle the job, the US 
Mint did. It was obviously impossible for 
te Naziss to control all the Freneh 
empire, but the terms of the armistice 
between France and Germany left the 
French in command in their overseas 
lands provided they didn’t engage in any 
more hostilities against Germany. Some 
chose to fight on, but the Indo-China 
French decided to go along with the 
Vichy Government that functioned as a 
puppet of the Germans. 





10 Centimes, 1940 


Unfortunately for the French, things 
worked out to make them not puppets of 
the Germans, but of the Japanese. Japan 
for some time had cast eyes on southern 
territories aS sources of material for its 
war effort in China. So in the summer of 
1941, Japanese forces occupied Indo- 
China and got access to much-needed 
rubber. The US froze Japanese assets in 
America and instituted a trade embargo 
in response, as did Britain and the Dutch 
East Indies. 
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This period was reflected by two zinc 
pieces, a large perforated zine centime 
whose obverse carried the Liberty cap, 
and value, along with “Republique Fran- 
caise” although the French Republic was 
not dead. The reverse duplicated the 
value and had the customary rice plants. 

A last concession to the old sapeque 
system appeared in a companion piece of 
1942-43, a quarter centime. This dropped 
the “Republic” label and simply bore the 
legend “Etat Francaise” and “Indochine” 
with date, and two rice plants, around the 
central hole. The reverse has the value 
and some embossed plain crosswork. 


This was followed by aluminium cen- 
times and five-centime coins in 1943, 
with “Etat Francaise” above the central 
hole on obverse and date below, with two 
rice plants. Reverse has value and “Indo- 
chine”. These coins are notable in that 
the French in Indo-China by this time 
had little to do with the operation of the 
country. The Japanese ran things and 
continued to do so until September 1945. 


When the French from abroad re- 
turned after the Japanese surrender, they 
brought along some postwar issues in 
aluminium. These had the portrait of the 
old prewar nickel coins, a Liberty bearing 
an olive branch. The reverse had the rice 
plant and value, as before. Size was 
increased quite a bit,to accommodate the 
cheap aluminium metal. The values here 
were in 5, 10, and 20 centimes. 


A last resurrection of the old seated 
Liberty (or seated Republic) figure of 
years gone by, came in the 1946 cupro- 
nickel 50 centimes. This was similar to 
the old silver, except that instead of the 
weight and fineness it had the legend 
“Bronze de Nickel”. In 1947. the Liberty 
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Head design was continued to fill out the 
series on the piastre coin, but with the 
addition of the 1947 piastre, the French 
coinage for Indo-China came to an end. 


In early 1946, fighting erupted bet- 
ween native groups wanting immediate 
independence and the French. For eight 
years, guerrilla warfare flared up and kept 
a large part of the French budget tied up 
on trying to subdue the: country. The 
French sent their Foreign Legion into the 
area, but despite their best efforts. they 
finally lost the war, the end coming after 
the independence forces captured the fort 
of Dienbienphu and its garrison. 


The French attempt to hold Indo- 
China was a last gasp for European 
colonial powers in the area. The Dutch 
had given up in Indonesia in 1949, and 
the British had pulled out of India in 
1947. French commercial interests con- 
tinued to stay in the area where possible, 
and the Vietnamese people who benefited 
from a western education reflected 
French culture. However. the French- 
sponsored coinage now remains as a 
monument to a high-point of French 
overseas power. The coinage ended just 
before the power did. 


Many of the old French coins are not 
hard to come by today. The big piastre, 
in particular, was struck well into the 
1920’s and so is fairly inexpensive. It 
makes a good addition to any dollar 
collection, and is a fairly easy coin to 
find. Naturally, it’s a good idea to go 
through a reputable dealer, what with the 
revelations about so many counterfeits, 
turning up in Viet Nam. 

The Indo-China coinage was notable in 
the French Empire series in that it didn’t 
suffer quite the debasement of the 
French coinage at home, following the 
collapse of the franc after 1920. Thus, up 
until World War II there was some at- 
tempt made to maintain a good standard, 
even though the silver small change was 
reduced in fineness and became nickel. 
For the piastre to remain silver for so 
long was something of an accomplish- 
ment, and not until the Depression did 
the size of that piece diminish. 


After the end of the war, of course, 
the coins became cheap stuff as in 
France. Still, the big piastre remained 
even as a nickel coin. A collection to 
cover the 1920-47 period makes a good 
commentary on what actually happened 
in a once mighty overseas empire. 


“For every dollar spent on coins the general collector may well spend 
15¢ for information, data. background, translation, symbolism, explanation, 
etc. Only through proper books can the full meaning be understood... . 
Those few collectors who have seen the tremendous amount of pleasure and 
satisfaction received from even the most insignificant coins when they have 


been able to look them up in their own reference works can tell you that 
numismatics suddenly broadens out on all horizons because of the vast scope 
of future data available.” 
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— From the Numismatist, Feb. 1947 
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ROBERT F. KENNEDY ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 
4010 East Ramboz Drive 
Los Angeles, California 90063 


April 5, 1976 
Dr. Angelita G. de Legarda 
Numismatic Consultant 
Central Bank Money Museum 
Philippines 


Dear Dr. Angelita G. de Legarda, 


The other night while visiting a mutual 
friend, Mr. Kohl, I was introduced to 
Barrilla, your quarterly journal. While 
reading through it I noticed that it can be 
used as a very good reference in regard to 
the Philippines. 


A few parents and I are organizing a 
Stamp and Coin Club at our local school, 
Robert F. Kennedy. We are developing a 
plan that will be a part of the school’s 
history program through Stamps and 
Coins. We have the full support of the 
principal and staff of the school. 


Would you please quote us a price on the 
past Quarterly issue and the coming 
year’s subscription. We would also like to 
know if it is at all possible to order the 
last two year’s issues of your Journal. 


We are anxiously awaiting your response. 


Thank you. 


(Sgd.) EDWARD RICO JR. 
Chairperson 
R.F.K. Stamp and Coin Club 


(Sgd.) FRANK M. SERRANO 
Principal 
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THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
Washington, D.C: 20540 
—o0o— 
Refer to: 0-51-486 
March 4, 1976 

money Museum 
Central Bank of the Philippines 
Manila, PHILIPPINES 2301 


Gentlemen: 


It is my pleasure to acknowledge, with 
many thanks, receipt of the material 
mentioned below. We deeply appreciate 
your kindness in sending this material to 
the Library of Congress. 


Sincerely yours, 


(Sgd.) NATHAN R. EINHORN 
Chief 
Exchange and Gift Division 


The material received: 
Barrilla. 
(Quarterly). 

Vol. 1, No.1, July 1974. 
No. 2, Oct. 1974. 

Vol. H, No. 1, Jam. 1975. 
No. 3, July 1975. 
No. 4, Oct. 1975. 





Ed’s Note: Reproduced in the succeeding 
pages are letters of thanks from grade 
school pupils of Subic Bay’s Binictican 
Elementary School, written in their own 
childish ways and a departure from the 
formal thank you message usually re- 
ceived from Money Museum visitors. 
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Marer 





ear fr, Del Alundo, 
| Jhank you So much for the 
privilege YOU Gave “5 of entering 
You r ¢xilvést free. 

| Your coiw collection Was very 
rz teresting ; > Aave learned $80 much 
fron it foo, L can say L was most 
f rtunafe Cnouga 7O see bil Kinds 

oney fron. all over the world, Also: 
"4 am really /ucky lb sed some of 
ft rrene used in fhe Bible and mw 


the in the olden days. 
. @ 
Thank You AGain , 






Synce rly y 


Marivic Cestilo 
Crade ¢ An1.3 
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‘Museum News & Notes 





US. BICENTENNIAL 
SPECIAL EXHIBIT 


A type-set collection of U.S. coins is 
currently on display at the Money 
Museum as a special exhibit to mark the 
celebration of the American bicentennial. 
Though the collection does not include 
famous rarities of American numismatics, 
it nevertheless affords visitors a chance to 
view in a small scale the coins that were 
used in the U.S.A. for the past two hund- 
red years. Among them are the Nova Con- 
stellatio copper pieces; Liberty half-cent; 
large cents; Flying Eagle and Indian Head 
cents; Liberty, shield and Buffalo nickels; 
silver half-dimes; the short-lived 20¢: 
quarter and halves of the draped bust, 
seated and standing Liberty types; a 1798 
Draped bust Liberty Dollar; and an array 
of gold coins from the $1 to the beautiful 
Saint-Gaudens double eagle. 


DONATIONS TO THE MONEY MUSEUM 


COINS: 

6 pieces coins from National Bank of 
Austria 

6 pieces coins from Mr. Mario Marino of 
Habana, Cuba 

6 pieces coins from Central Bank of 
Libya 

PAPER NOTES: 


Two (2) pieces, U.S. $2 bicentennial note 
from Mr. Conrado Ciriaco 
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One (1) piece 1,000-won specimen bank- 
note from Bank of Korea 

Five (5) pieces, specimen notes from 
Bank Markazi Iran. 

Four (4) pieces, specimen notes from 
Central Bank of Jordan. 

Two (2) pieces, specimen notes from 
Banca D’ Italia. 

Two (2) pieces, specimen notes from 
Banco Central del Paraguay. 

One (1) piece, 100-rial specimen bank- 
note from Central Bank of Yemen, 

One (1) piece, $100 specimen banknote 
from Bank of Canada 

Two (2) pieces, specimen banknote from 
Staatsbank Der Deutschen Demokra- 
tischen Republik (Zast Germany) 

One (1) piece, 50-lira specimen banknote 
from Central Bank of Turkey. 

OTHER ITEMS: 

Two (2) pieces, First Day Covers with 
Pope Paul VI silver and nickel coins 
from Mr. Conrado Ciriaco. 

Six (6) pieces, First Day Covers with 
CBP, Pilipino Series coins from Mr. 
Conrado Ciriaco, 

Two (2) pieces, plaster of Paris and one 
(1) piece, punch, design of obverse of 
Bonifacio commemorative coin from 
the Royal Mint of England, 

One (1) copy, La Historia del Dinero de 
Papel. Hamburg: Urbes Verlag, 1959 
by Albert Pick. Donated by Mr. Leo 
Yuviengco, Central Bank of the Philip- 
pines. 

Australian Coin Review, Vol. 11 Nos. 
1-12; Vol. 12 Nos. 1-11. Donated by 
Mr. John Gartner, Editor. 


Barrilla 





In this country profuse with riches, 
the greatest resource is the people. 


The Philippines has huge reserves of copper and 
iron ore, nickel, manganese and other minerals. It 
has abundant land for farming and grazing. Its waters 
teem with weaith: edibles, pearls, the prospect of oil 


But best of all, the Philippines has an inventive, 
intelligent people working to develop the country's 


resources to the fullest. Enlightened governmental 
economic programs have stimulated growth in 
recent years. A liberalized tax scheme continues 
to attract investments from all over the world 
Invest in the Philippines and share in the harvest 
Cajl the Central Bank of the Philippines 


(3c) CENTRAL BANK 
ERS OF THE PHILIPPINES 


MANILA 
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